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uitia, oratio Justi penetrat caelos." This painting was not, how- 
ever, earlier than the sixteenth century. 

He saw also a painting entitled " S. Cristianus Archiep" in 
Hibernia, Cisterciensis ;" as also one of Edmund Archbishop of 
Canterbury, — works attributed to Fiamminghini. 

The following papers were then submitted to the Meeting. 



ON ANCIENT MASON MARKS AT YOUGHAL AND ELSE- 
WHERE; AND THE SECRET LANGUAGE OF THE CRAFTS- 
MEN OF THE MIDDLE AGES IN IRELAND. 

BY E. FITZGERALD, ARCHITECT, YOUGHAL. 

It is now pretty well known that our mediaeval architectural re- 
mains bear an undoubted impress of the age in which they were 
erected, independent even of tradition or history, — as, to the prac- 
tised eye, the tapered window ope, inclining door-jamb, and massive 
wall of well or ill- wrought masonry, the form, style, and construc- 
tion of arches, workmanship of sculpture, and section of mouldings, 
&c, each and all contribute in forming unerring clues to the date 
and period when erected. 

But, that the early builders incised secret marks on the products 
of their heads and hands may not be generally known, yet is a fact 
well worth our attention. 

That the craftsmen and masons of the middle ages, in Ireland, 
not only had private marks, but also a dialect called " Bearlagair- 
na-sair," which was unknown to any but the initiated of their own 
callings, is also a fact worth our particular attention. 

This dialect has been preserved to our own times, and is still 
used among masons (though not exclusively confined to them) in 
the counties of Limerick, Clare, Waterford, and Cork ; to the two 
latter counties it is chiefly confined in the present day. The writer 
made it an amusement, during part of the last year, to jot down, 
from among his masons, every word of " bearlagair" he could get 
an inkling of, until he conceived the subject was exhausted ; and 
indeed, it is but fair to say, when the men found it was an amuse- 
ment " to book their slang," they gave every facility in the collec- 
tion, in general, except an odd, crusty old craftsman, who thought 
it " very wrong to let out their secrets ;" but, when hinted, from 
mischief, that it was only for "prenting" they were being collected, 
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the old Arrick 1 was well inclined to draw the Limeev? from his 
Mochawn-thour 3 on his more communicative comrade, and swearing 
"it was three inches of his Gladeen* he'd get, if such a thing was 
done when he was a boy." 

The words are now thrown into something of order, and a glance 
will show they are more than mere slang, or a dialect got together 
by an ignorant set of unlearned operatives. This will at once be seen, 
as Hebrew, Greek, and Latin enter often into their construction, 
the Irish always predominating. From this fact the language and 
mason-marks are here placed together, the writer believing them to 
belong to the same body of craftsmen. 

Numbers of our ancient architectural remains are dotted over 
with mason-marks, hitherto scarcely noticed for want of attention 
being called to them. The writer is informed that Holy Cross, As- 
keaton, and Hoare Abbey, Rock of Cashel, are among the marked. 
Mr. Wakeman, writing on Leighlin Cathedral, in the " Irish Eccle- 
siastical Journal" for July, 1851, says : — " The southern transept 
no longer exists, and its archway, which is as old as any portion of 
the building, and exhibits upon several of its well-chiselled stones 
the singular incuttings known as masons' marks, is now used as the 
doorway of the church. The curious characters which are sup- 
posed to indicate the work of the bands of Freemasons, who, during 
a considerable period of the middle ages, wandered from place to 
place, as their services were required, occur on many edifices of Early 
.Pointed work in Ireland, but have never, as far as we know, been 
collected or properly examined. This is greatly to be regretted, as 
by a careful examination and comparison of the so-called masons' 
marks, as they occur in this country, with those which in England 
and upon the Continent have excited the attention of ecclesiologists, 
some additional light might be thrown upon the architectural his- 
tory of Europe, during a period most remarkable for the grandeur 
and excellence of the monuments which it has bequeathed to us." 
Thus we have an additional interest thrown around our old Irish 
architectural remains, which the Members of the Kilkenny Archae- 
ological Society may well turn to account, as, if each Member copied 
the marks in his own vicinity, a collection might without much diffi- 
culty at once be effected, and the desired comparison at once drawn. 
Towards effecting this purpose, specimens are given on our plate 
from two celebrated ancient continental cathedrals, some from 
Scotland, and others from the ancient remains at Youghal. 

This comparison would be the more interesting, as it may also 
substantiate the opinion which seems so generally received, con- 

i Arrick, a mason or artificer. a mason's hand a very formidable weapon. 

2 Limeen, a trowel, worn in the breeches- 3 Rochawn-thour, the breeches, 

belt by the side, and, in fights, becoming in * Gladeen, the knife. 
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cerning the migration of the itinerant Freemasons during the 
middle ages; but on what authority this opinion is founded has not 
been given or satisfactorily settled. Brewer, in his " Beauties of 
Ireland," touches on the subject : alluding to the similarity of fea- 
tures existing between the Irish and English edifices, during the 
period under consideration; he says, in vol. ii., page cxvi., of the 
Introduction : — " That the religious edifices of Ireland should 
display a sympathy in fashion with those of England will indeed 
be esteemed highly probable, when we remember that such struc- 
tures were rarely, in either country, the works of native artists. It 
appears that bands of architects and workmen, of different nations, 
who had been long in the habit of travelling over Europe, in 
search of employment from the princes, nobles, and clergy, in the 
erection of churches, castles, and bridges, were incorporated by the 
Pope towards the close of the twelfth century, and were, at the 
same time, endowed with various other important privileges. Under 
the name of Free and Accepted Masons, this fraternity was well 
known in Ireland and Britain, and erected the principal churches of 
both countries." Now, as to Brewer's assertions relative to these 
structures, both in England and Ireland, being rarely the work of 
native artists, it seems to me to have been far from the fact, for the 
reverse, as far as Ireland is concerned, is certainly nearer the truth, 
which any one may prove for himself by looking into Petrie's work 
on our ancient Irish Architecture ; as it will be there seen that the 
Hibernian works of the ninth, tenth, and eleventh centuries — 
far more artistic and important than any works of the same era 
on the Continent or in England — doubtless, must have been the 
work of native architects and artists. Therefore, if the Irish took 
precedence in their architecture in those early ages, it is not to be 
supposed for a moment that they lacked architects and craftsmen in 
the latter part of the twelfth and beginning of the thirteenth century ; 
and, from the advanced position in learning and architecture at the 
time in Ireland, there is good reason to conclude it was she supplied 
other nations with the materials now said to have been borrowed 
from them by her. The mason-marks gleaned even from the old 
buildings at Youghal nearly prove this, as they are identical, in 
many instances, with those of Scotland and the Continent. Two 
marks, in particular, from the Round Tower at Brechin, a structure 
Dr. Petrie says he will prove to have been built by Irish churchmen 
about the year 1020, are identical with two we have at Youghal ; 
and others from the Cathedral at Presburg, a much later building 
than the Round Tower — a clue which, coupled with other proofs, 
to the writer's mind, shows that the Irish of the twelfth and thir- 
teenth centuries were the identical itinerant architects, and building 
Freemasons of the times in question. Our Irish precedence in 
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learning and architecture, before the English invasion, is an inter- 
esting subject, well worthy the attention of Irish archaeologists. 

And now, with reference to our accompanying Plate of mason- 
marks, it must be admitted to be a curious and interesting page. 
The three first lines, Nos. 1, 2, 3, except the three last angular 
marks, are taken from the interior of St. Mary's Church, Youghal, 
— most of the marks being several times repeated through the 
church, some being from thirty to forty feet from the ground. 
The marks are confined to the wrought stones of piers, quoins, and 
arches, and exclusively to the thirteenth century work ; there being 
earlier and later works in this structure, yet no mason-marks have 
been yetdiscovered on them. Indeed, the writer has examined several 
eleventh and twelfth century Irish buildings, and as yet has not 
discovered any mason-marks on them ; but does not, on this account, 
consider other buildings of the same date, in other parts of the 
country, exempt from them. The fifth mark on the second line, a 
fern, is taken from a tomb-flag or stone coffin-lid of the thirteenth 
century, inscribed with Roger deivil, . e. This mark is not used in 
any other part of the building, but is among the mason-marks of 
St. Ninian's Lodge of Freemasons, Brechin. Roger Deivil's name 
appears on the Battle Abbey Roll, so that it would appear that he, 
though by descent a soldier, was one of the " craft." The three 
triangular marks on the third line are from the Dominican Friary 
at Youghal, a building founded in the middle of the thirteenth cen- 
tury; three marks are all that could be found on it : but very little 
of the Abbey is there to be examined, as the destructives of 
Cromwell's time nearly demolished it. These marks are much 
used in St. Mary's, and occur among my collection from Scotland 
also, and, on that account, are not repeated in the Plate. Similar 
marks are also used in the continental cathedrals. The first two 
marks on the fourth line, in the form of crosses, are from the 
Round Tower at Brechin, which the late lamented Patrick Chalmers, 
Esq., F. S. A., published, with a number of others from Brechin, 
in the " Archaeologia" for 1852, and to the kindness of whose 
brother, John J. Chalmers, Esq., of Aldbar Castle, Brechin, the 
writer is indebted for a copy of Mr. Chalmers's Paper and Plates, 
which are here referred to. Mr. Chalmers mentions that " but 
two distinct mason-marks are on this Tower, but they are frequently 
repeated, so that it may be inferred that only two masons were 
employed in preparing stones for the building — a supposition pro- 
bable enough in itself." He also says that they "are generally 
cut along the whole length and depth of the stone," and that "Dr. 
Petrie says that he is to prove it (the Tower) to have been built by 
Irish churchmen about the year of our Lord 1020." 

The remainder of the fourth and fifth lines are from the cathe- 
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dral tower and steeple of Brechin, supposed to have been built be- 
tween 1354 and 1373. 

The sixth line of marks is also from Brechin, and is taken from 
the interior and exterior of the Domus Dei, or Maison Dieu, 
founded by William de Brechin in 1264. 

The seventh line is from the Castle of Melgund, built by Cardi- 
nal Beaton in 1542. 

The eighth line is a selection from the Cash-book of St. Ninian's 
Masonic Lodge, Brechin, where they are appended to the names of 
various members of that Lodge, from 1714 to 1847 inclusive. All 
the Scotch marks here given are copied from Mr. Chalmers' Plates. 
The first eight marks to the left, on the ninth line, are from Stras- 
burgh Cathedral ; the three others to the right, on the same line, and 
the tenth line, are copied from the walls of the Cathedral at Pres- 
burg. The continental marks here given were copied from the 
cathedral, in 1851, by the Rev. A. B. Kowan, of Tralee, and pre- 
sented to the writer by Mr. Windele. Mr. Chalmers, in writing on 
the use and origin of mason-marks, says : — " These marks, in all 
probability, had their origin before the Christian era; and this 
would, indeed, be placed beyond all doubt if the marks observed 
by Colonel Howard Vyse and others, on stones in the pyramids of 
Egypt, were mason-marks, and not quarry-marks, as in some in- 
stances he has proved them to be ; or if he could identify the secret 
societies of Egypt with those of Freemasonry, as has been attempted. 
It is only reasonable to suppose that mason-marks have been modi- 
fied by and added to symbols connected with, or illustrative of, 
facts and doctrines of the Christian faith. A quarter of a century 
has barely elapsed since the rule that each mason should have his 
distinctive mark, and should affix it to every stone hewn by him, 
was strictly enforced in the district I have referred to (Scotland) ; 
and even now, when many men are collected together on a work, 
the rule is observed, though not with so much strictness. It was a 
law in St. Ninian's Lodge at Brechin that every mason should re- 
gister his mark in a book, and he could not change that mark at 
pleasure." The rule given by the craft for the formation of the 
marks is, that they shall have at least one angle ; that the circle 
must be avoided, and cannot be a true mason's mark unless in com- 
bination with some line that shall form an angle with it ; that there 
is no distinction of ranks ; that is, that there is no particular class 
of marks set apart for and assigned to master-masons as distin- 
guished from their workmen ; if it should happen that two masons, 
meeting at the same work from distant parts, should have the same 
mark, then one must for a time assume a different distinction, or, 
as heralds say, " a difference." 

Mr. Chalmers, speaking on the introduction of Freemasonry, men- 
tions: — " It is said to have been introduced into Scotland A.D. 1 140, 
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at the building of the Abbey of Kilwinniny [by the way, a very Irish 
name, and significant of what has been already advanced], and to have 
been preserved in greater purity in that country than in any other 
in Europe ; but, be that as it may, it was probably brought in at 
the first employment of foreign masons. The continued purity of 
Freemasonry in Scotland may have contributed to the longer use of 
the mason-marks in that country." Probably Mr. Chalmers was 
not aware that the system is still carried out in several parts of 
England, among the operative stone-cutters, though not in connex- 
ion with the "free and accepted masons." The writer was shown 
last year, at Lismore, by Mr. Brown, architect to the Duke of 
Devonshire, several stones which were imported for the " Carlisle 
Tower," then erecting as an addition to the Castle, cut with mason- 
marks. The fourth mark on the right-hand side of the seventh 
line on our Plate was exactly similar to one of them. And Mr. 
Brown said, that when he was at Chatsworth, he had a book with 
hundreds of marks in it, and with the masons and stonecutters' 
names attached to them ; and that, as a new hand or craftsman was 
put on a job, he added an additional nick or score to his master's or 
foreman's, so that at once every man's work was known by his 
mark. 

There can be little doubt but the marks and secret language 
were the origin of the marks, signs, and pass-words of our "free 
and accepted masons" of the present day ; but a fact worthy of no- 
tice is, that the operative masons of the present generation look on 
the theoretic brethren of the ancient craft not with the most benig- 
nant feeling of brotherhood, as a verse or two from one of their old 
doggrel songs may plainly show, which the writer has occasionally 
heard hoarsely trolled forth among his men, not in the most finished 
harmony, but not yet the less lustily, when they were in what they 
called " their glory" over their beer at a foundation or finishing pot. 
A principal man among them would then very politely ask — " Now, 
boys, let us have a few verses of — 

"THE LADS WITH THEIR APRONS ON."l 

" You masons brave, that courage have 

To execute each artist's plan, 
I pray give ear to what you hear, 

And that from a mason's son. 4 
Let Babel's height not you affright, 

Or the Temple that the heavens planned ; 
That pile of state was made complete, 

And built by lads with their aprons on. 

1 It is not an unusual saying among those would just make two aprons ; what will you 

" lads," when they see a horse the worse of take for him ?" 

the wear, and his owner overpraising his 2 The son of a mason was always a privi- 

powers, as is often the case :— " His hide leged man among them. 
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" On Egypt's plains they took great pains 

To raise the Pyramids so high ; 
Who had them made, it is not said, 

Nor can they tell the reason why. 
How they had stood before the Flood, 

For to deny it no man can, 
But this they may sincerely say — 

They were built by lads with their aprons on. 

" And, you masons bright, take no delight 

In what they call Freemasonry, 
For with their mock signs, their squares and lines, 

Or any of their damned mystery. 
For it is well they know it was by you 

That all their wondrous works were done; 
They'd pledge their souls to steal our trowels, 

And mock us with their silk aprons on." 

Thus we have leather versus silk aprons, the practical men in 
leather looking in derision on the theoretic men in silk. 

The part of our subject on mason-marks has so extended, that 
the secret language must be deferred until a future Meeting. 



THE CLAN KAVANAGH, TEMP. HENEY VIII. 

BY HERBERT FRANCIS HORE, ESQ. 

" The Clan Kavanagh under Henry VIII." would not be a correct 
heading for a brief memoir of the state of this celebrated sept dur- 
ing the middle of the sixteenth century, because, besides that their 
chief received a yearly black rent of eighty marks from the Exche- 
quer of the King of England, this tribe was, at first, almost virtually 
independent of his Majesty's somewhat nominal sway in Ireland. 
A full account of this ancient clan, which was, during many cen- 
turies, the ruling family of the Gael of Leinster, would, of course, 
elucidate the political and social history of the Milesian people of 
our archaeological district more completely than an account of any 
other house. Our pages are too intermittent to admit of giving 
such a history otherwise than piecemeal, so, for the present, we in- 
troduce to the reader's notice two original documents highly illus- 
trative of the state of the clan at the period in question. The first 
of these records is a letter addressed, in the year 1541, by Walter 
Cowley, Surveyor-General, to the Viceroy, narrating what had 
passed in a recent interview between the writer and Cahir Mac Art 



